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EUROPEAN FOLK-TALES AMONG THE PENOBSCOT 

BY FRANK G. SPECK 
I. THE DISOBEDIENT BOY WHO BECAME A PRINCE 

Here camps my story. A young man lived with his parents in a 
camp in the woods. Near by there was a mountain which his father 
told the boy never to cross, because trouble would come to him if he 
did. But one day when the boy was hunting, thinking it no harm, he 
went across the mountain. Looking around, he saw a new country. 
Just then a caribou appeared in front of him, and as he was about to 
shoot it, the Caribou said, " If you shoot me, you will some day kill 
your father." But the boy shot. When he had cleaned the meat, he 
heard the sound of chopping in the distance, and, thinking people 
were there, went down and found a lot of white men cutting down 
trees. When he talked with them, he learned that they had come 
from the king's country, and had a ship in the harbor, on which they 
were loading wood. The boy asked if he could go with them, and 
they gave him a job. When the boat was loaded, they sailed across 
the sea and landed in the king's country. Now the boy had only a 
little money, and so started out to get work. He worked a long while 
for a man, and at the end of his time the man gave him a penny, and 
the boy started travelling. Before he had gone far, he met a very old 
man sitting by the roadside, who begged help of him as he came along. 
So the boy divided his penny with the old man. "Now," said the 
old man, " you have been good to me, you are a good boy, and I will 
help you. Here are two sticks which will do whatever you tell them 
to do any time. Take care of them." With this the old man gave 
him a pair of sticks carved like a man and a woman. 

When night came on, the boy stopped at a farmhouse ; but, before 
going to sleep, he made the sticks dance for amusement, and later put 
them by his bed and told them to keep watch. During the night the 
farmer and his wife came to rob the boy, and the sticks jumped up 
and began pounding the farmer and his wife. They did not stop 
until the farmer promised to give the boy his old white horse. In 
the morning the boy took the horse and rode on his way. This was a 
magic horse, and every time he defecated he dropped gold-pieces. 
The boy got lots of gold, and travelled on. 

Pretty soon he met another poor old man who begged help from him, 

and the boy gave him nearly all that he had. Soon bad luck came to 

him. His horse was stolen. As he went along after this, he had almost 

nothing, when an old man, like the first one, stopped him and said, 
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" You have been so good to me twice, that this time I will give you 
this little wagon. Every time you wish anything, get into this wagon, 
ride around in it, and your wish will be filled. Now, good-by." 

Soon the boy got to London in his wonderful wagon, and was riding 
up and down the streets like some wonderful prince, everybody looking 
at him. It was only a small wagon, hardly large enough for his foot; 
but he went very fast. As he rode past the king's palace, the king's 
daughter heard the talk on the street, and looked out of her window 
to see what was coming by. Now, the boy, when he saw the beautiful 
girl, pointed his finger at her as he went by in his wagon. It was not 
long before the princess became pregnant and gave birth to a boy. 
The king was very angry ; but he did not know how to find the child's 
father, until he was told that the child was born with a gold apple in 
its hand. A wise man told the king to call together all the men, and 
the one to whom the child handed the apple would be its father. The 
king called all the men of his kingdom to the palace, and all the suitors 
of the princess were wishing that the baby would hand them the apple ; 
but each one passed by without anything happening, until the boy's 
turn came and the baby handed him the apple. The king was very 
angry to have to let his daughter marry an unknown man. So he 
declared, that, before the marriage could take place, all the suitors 
would have to go out in the world and get gold. The one who came 
home a year from that day, with the most gold, was to have the 
princess. 

Now the young man did not know what to do, so, with his little 
wagon, he strolled down by the water to think. On the shore he saw 
the hulk of an old boat. Then an idea came to him. He got a friend, 
and made an arrangement with him to sail to the gold-country and get 
a load of gold. The friend did not believe he could make the old 
boat good; but the young man got into his little wagon, rode up and 
down, and wished the boat a big vessel, and so it was. Together they 
set sail, and began sailing to the gold-country. Before long a great 
storm came up, and water came into the boat. They expected to sink, 
and the boy's friend sat down crying. " Never mind," said the young 
man, "we will get through all right." And he began riding up and 
down the deck, wishing for a crew, until he had enough to handle the 
boat and ride out the storm. For a year they were gone, and he 
wished the boat full of gold to the gunwales. Upon the day set for 
the return, the other suitors came home, with different amounts of 
gold, and anchored in the harbor. The king was very glad to see that 
the Indian boy had not yet come, and hoped that he was lost. But 
at the last minute the boy and his boat, the largest of all and filled to 
the top with gold, came along. Now the king was angry, and began to 
plan how he could kill the boy before the marriage. 
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Then an invitation came from the boy for the king to come aboard 
and see the gold. The king took some soldiers with him and went, 
hoping to get a chance to kill him. But the boy was wise, and planned 
with his own men so that the king should stumble and fall when he 
tried to get aboard the stairway to the ship. When the king started 
to come up, they tripped him, and as he was about to fall into the 
water and drown, the boy dragged him out. Now, the king was glad 
to have his life saved. That day, when all the suitors showed their 
gold, the boy had more than all put together, and so was married to 
the princess and lived in the castle with his wife and son. So he be- 
came a prince, but he used to love to go away for weeks at a time, hunt- 
ing in his old way. One time, while away hunting, his mother and father 
arrived from across the sea to visit him. They had heard of his great 
success. They arrived while he was gone, and the king put them to 
sleep in the prince's bed-room. The young prince came home one 
night suddenly, and went to his bed-room. He heard some people 
talking in his bed, and listened. He thought there was some man 
sleeping with his wife, and he drew his sword and cut at the man in 
the bed. Then he discovered that it was his own father he had killed, 
as the Caribou had said. Here it ends. 

2. THE OLD DRUNKARD WHO BECAME THE KING'S GENERAL 

There was once an old Indian who spent most of his time drinking. 
One day when he awoke from a drunken night's sleep, he found himself 
lying in his vomit, and swarms of flies crawling over him. When he 
got up to go about his business, he encountered a friend, who saw the 
flies covering his bare back. His friend slapped his back, smearing 
the dead flies in blotches. As the old man went along, he was proud 
of the spots on his back when people would turn about to stare at him 
as he passed by. Pretty soon he began telling people that the spots on 
his back stood for the number of enemies he had killed, he was so brave 
a man. 1 So he got the name of being a terrible warrior as he went on. 
By and by he came to the king's {Kindjdmes' 2 ) country, where a great 
war was being fought between the king's soldiers and the enemies, 
who were trying to take the land. When the king heard that such a 
great man was in his country, he sent for him. Now, the old man 
became very much frightened when he found that the king thought 
he was so brave. So when the king told him that he admired such a 
brave man, who had killed so many enemies, the old man was afraid, 
and tried to deny his fame. But the king would not hear of his backing 
down. "I am sure you are brave, because you are so modest," said 

1 The Penobscots used to paint emblems representing exploits upon their backs. 
* Kindjdmes ("King James"), the term for "king," derived from King James I of 
England, 1566-1625. 
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he, "and I want you to lead my soldiers." So the king had the old 
man put upon a big white horse, and sent some soldiers with him to 
show him where the fighting was going on. The old man tried to back 
out, but they would not listen to him. So he had to start off to the 
fighting. As they came nearer, the noise could be heard, — all kinds 
of noises of fighting; and the old man got more and more frightened. 
Pretty soon the big white horse took fright and began tearing toward 
the battle. He was a great war-horse. The poor old man clung for 
his life. Now as they swept along, they dashed right through a 
burying-ground with the big wooden crosses, like trees, among the 
graves. As the big horse dashed beneath the arms of one of these 
crosses, the old man grabbed at it to get off the horse. But the old 
cross was rotten underneath, and it broke off at the ground when he 
grabbed it; and there he was tearing toward the battle on the big 
horse, carrying the big cross in his arms. As he came near, the king's 
army was being driven back; and the soldiers cheered him, and opened 
a way for him to pass through toward the enemy. He was nearly dead 
with fright. But when the enemy saw the big white horse and the 
man with the cross coming against them, they fell upon their knees 
and gave up. So the king's soldiers won the battle, and the old man 
was made the king's great general for his bravery. 1 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

1 Compare E. Cosquin, "Le Tailleur et le Geant" (Romania, vol. v, 1876, p. 350, and 
notes); a version from Chile in Biblioteca de Tradiciones populates de Espana, vol. i, 1884, 
p. 121. 



